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A full account of the proceedings of the Conference will appear in next week's 

issue of Equal Rights, including statements by working women of the 
malevolent effects of sex-linked welfare legislation. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 


relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


i) Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
House Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator P. Nr, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by K®PRESENTATIVE W. Magrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
Has Wisconsin Gone Mad ? 


ORD comes to us from Wisconsin that the institution of matrimony 

* is under severe attack in that State. Husbands or wives in the State's 

employ are hereafter to be severely penalized simply for committing 

the dreadful sin of marrying one another. If a man and a woman working 

for the State do not marry, but simply live together, they can both continue 

drawing their salaries, or if they keep their marriage secret they will not be 

punished through the loss of one of their jobs. Also, if they go into the 

divorce court quickly enough the State will doubtless overlook their previous 

perfidy. But Wisconsin clearly cannot longer tolerate the institution of 
marriage, no, not even companionate marriage. 

It seems odd that a nice, respectable State like Wisconsin should put so 
time honored an institution as matrimony under the ban and encourage free- 
love unions.. But that appears to be its official policy. We object, we are 
horrified, we hope the State will mend its ways, for we believe that marriage 
and the home are fundamental to a constructive civilization. We do not 
believe in free love, and by that same token we do not believe in punishing 
people for their marriage. We believe rather in punishing them when they 
do not marry, both the men and women alike. 

But Wisconsin says no! Marriage is the only sin! 

Lest our readers may think that we, and not the State of Wisconsin, have 
suddenly gone mad, we append the proof for the foregoing statements in the 
form of an official resolution passed by the Legislature of Wisconsin on 
February 13: 

JOINT RxSOLUTION No. 28, A. 

Relating to the distribution of employment by the State during periods 

of general unemployment. 


Whereas, The report furnished by the director of personnel in response to 
Assembly Resolution No. 12 discloses that there are at this time no less than 
two hundred and fifty-three married couples on the State’s payrolls; and 

Whereas, During the period of unemployment, such as exists at present, 
the State ought to pursue the same policy which it urges upon private 
employers of distributing employment opportunities as widely as possible; and 

Whereas, Many of the married couples on the State’s payroll receive very 
large salaries and a large percentage clearly do not need the double salary 
which they receive; now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Assembly, the Senate concurring, That this Legislature 
hereby declares it to be the public policy of this State to distribute opportuni- 
ties for employment in the State service, during periods of depression, as 
widely as possible. It is the sense of the Legislature that no person shall be 
employed whose husband or wife is already in the State service, and that 
eventually either the husband or the wife, where both are now employed by 
the State, should be eliminated from the State service and their positions given 
to persons more in need of such employment, but nothing herein shall be 
construed to prevent the employment of a man and wife in a State institution 
where the position requires a married couple. Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the director of 
personnel, with instructions that he shall communicate this declaration of 
policy to all employing departments of the State government. 


All We Can Do 


HE Seventy-first Congress, which adjourned March 4, passed two meas- 
a ures restricting the hours of labor of government employees. Both of 
these measures apply to men and women alike. 

One of them establishes a 44-hour week for all employees of the postal 
service, including clerks, laborers, carriers, chauffeurs, and railway mail 
employees. 

The other provides a 39-hour week for federal employees in the District 
of Columbia, making Saturday a half-day. Previously federal employees 
working in the National Capital have worked daily from 9 A. M. until 
4.30 P. M., with half an hour for luncheon, except for certain months in the 
summer when by executive order the President would make Saturday a half- 
holiday. 

Under the new law, the employees have the same daily hours except on 
Saturday, when they work only until 1 P. M. with no time off for luncheon. 

We wonder what our friend the enemy will say to this? He has long 
maintained that welfare legislation for women only was justified on the 
ground that the labor of men could not, under the Constitution, be regulated 
by law. And then this happens. All we can do is, smile. 
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introduced by Representative John 

L. Cable of Ohio, to remove dis- 
criminations against women in the na- 
tionality laws of the United States. This 
bill is known as H. R. 10672. 

The new law provides in substance as 
follows: 

(1) A woman citizen who hereafter 
marries an alien ineligible to citizenship 
shall not lose her citizenship by reason of 
such marriage. 

(2) A woman who heretofore has lost 
her citizenship by residence abroad after 
marriage to an alien or by marriage to 
an ineligible alien may become natural- 
ized according to the short method pro- 
vided in Section 4 of the Cable Act, as 
amended July 3, 1930, and by virtue of 
subdivision (b) of such section, as 
amended, after her naturalization she 
will have the same citizenship status as 
if her marriage had taken place after the 
passage of this bill. 

(3) A woman who was a citizen of the 
United States at birth shall not be denied 
naturalization under Section 4 of the 
Cable Act, as amended, by reason of her 
race, 

(4) The quick method of naturalization 
given to certain classes of women by the 
Cable Act, as amended, is denied to wom- 
en whose citizenship originated solely by 
reason of marriage to a citizen of the 
United States. 

(5) This amendment also repeals the 
provision of the Cable Act denying natu- 
ralization to a woman married to an alien 
ineligible to citizenship. 

The bill had the support of many organ- 
izations of women. Among these were 
the National Woman’s Party, National 
League of Women Voters, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, National Asso- 
ciation of Women Lawyers, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club and the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. The 
Woman’s Party carried on an active cam- 
paign for the passage of the measure and 
sent delegations to interview the various 
members of Congress. Maud Younger, 
Congressional Chairman of the Woman’s 
Party, was in charge of this work. Among 
her associates were Laura Berrien, An- 
gelina Carabelli, Margaret Leurs, Muna 
Lee, Ruth Miller, Mrs. Gardner P. Orme, 
Mrs. William Payne, Anna Jackson Sloan, 
Mabel Van Dyke and Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley. Burnita Shelton Matthews, chair- 
man of the Lawyers’ Council of the Wom- 
an’s Party, besides assisting Miss Younger 
in interviewing members of Congress, ap- 
peared at the hearings for the Woman’s 
Party and gave technical assistance in the 
preparation of the bill. 

Excerpts from the debate in the House 
on the bill are as follows: 

“Mr. Cable. If this bill and this amend- 


O March 3, Congress passed a bill 


ment pass, it will be a declaration of the 
Members of this Congress that the Ameri- 
can citizenship of a woman is as sacred 
as a man’s. We should bear in mind that 
we can not have one law for the man and 
another for the woman, without declaring 
that the citizenship of the woman is in- 
ferior to that of the man. We held two 
hearings on this proposition and at that 
time practically every woman’s organi- 
zation in the United States had some 
representative before the committee and 
those representatives indorsed this propo- 
sition. 

“Mr. Johnson of Washington. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

“Mr. Cable. Yes. 

“Mr. Johnson of Washington. In the 
gentleman’s time, I would like to say this: 
These various problems, relating to the 
status of citizenship of women under cer- 
tain circumstances, have been before the 
House Committe on Immigration for 
many years. The House committee voted 
out one or more phases of it, the Senate 
has added others. The proponents of the 
House bill are now presenting this con- 
ference report, with certain amendments, 
and these amended. This bill is indorsed 


‘by all the women’s organizations, I think. 


This is an endeavor to balance up several 
matters of naturalization and put certain 
classes on a parity as regards naturali- 
zation and citizenship. I think we might 
as well adopt the conference report now, 
rather than to have the questions remain 
unsettled and troublesome. 

“Mr. Garner. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make a point of order so that it may be 
pending. From a reading of the report 
it appears that the conferees have written 
a new bill. In order to get the matter 
before the Chair, I make the point of 


order that there is new matter contained 


in the conference report and that it is 
neither the House bill nor the Senate bill. 
I would like to have the matter looked 
into in order to determine whether or not 
the conferees have written a new bill, and 
if they have the House ought to have an 
opportunity to more thoroughly consider 
and discuss the proposition before we 
adopt it. 

“The Speaker. The Chair, of course, is 
not familiar with the facts, but it seems 
to the Chair that the point of order of 
the gentleman from Texas would come too 
late, inasmuch as the matter has been 
debated. 

“Mr. Garner. 
Chair is right. 

“The Speaker. The Chair is not fa- 
miliar with the facts, however. 

“Mr. Garner. But if I may be per- 


I think, perhaps, the 


mitted, you will notice the conference re- 
port is not supported by the minority 
conferees and the report is not in print. 
However, from a reading of the report it 
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would seem that they have written an 
entirely new bill. 

“Mr. Cable. I assure the gentleman 
we have not. 

“Mr. Garner. And this is a very im- 
portant matter inasmuch as it affects the 
citizenship of the American people. 

“Mr. Cable. It protects the American 
woman. 

“Mr. Garner. Is she not a citizen? 

“Mr. Cable. Sure, and that is what we 
want to do—protect her. 

“Mr. Green. Will the gentleman yield? 

“Mr. Cable. Yes. 

“Mr. Green. May I say here that there 
was nothing like unanimous approval of 
this bill in committee, and as I under- 
stand the provisions of the bill, for in- 
stance, an American woman may marry 
a Hindu and may reside in India and pos- 
sibly there a half a dozen children born 
to the union, and 25 years after the mar- 
riage she may elect to come back to the 
United States and bring her children, and 
possibly her Hindu husband; or suppose 
she is a Chinese woman residing in the 
United States, she may go to China and 
marry a Chinaman, as of course she 
should, and later on bring back her 
Chinese husband and their offspring. Sup- 
pose there is an organization of Hindus 
in India that are revolutionists and have 
no country of their own—and there are 
just such persons, I understand—under 
the provisions of this bill they may marry 
American women and come here and have 
a country. Gentlemen, I fear this bill 
may mean trouble. I want our American 
women to have full privileges, but I think 
it is a rather dangerous thing for us to 
permit what may turn out to be a mar- 
riage lottery whereby foreign races of dif- 
ferent creeds and colors may marry Amer- 
ican women and come here and reside in 
the United States by virtue of this law. 
Suppose an American woman goes to Ger- 
many and marries a German citizen and 
resides there for 25 years, and then de- 
cides she wants to come back to the 
United States and claim her American 
citizenship? Can you not see the far- 
reaching effects of this bill. I want 
women to enjoy full right with men, but 
why upset an existing family tradition 
and custom of the husband being the head 
of the home. 

“Mr. Cable. The gentleman from 
Florida should know that marriage be- 
tween races is governed by the laws of 
the State and not by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and this measure has nothing to do 
with that particular phase of it. The 
gentleman should also know that this 
naturalization law does not affect immi- 
gration. It is simply a law that re- 
move the last discrimination against 
women in the matter of citizenship. 

“Mr. Green. But they would be per- 
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mitted to bring in their husbands. Could 
they not bring in their children? Many 
States permit marriage of different colors. 

“Mr. Cable. The gentleman should 
know that the child inherits his citizen- 
ship from the father and not from the 
mother, and this bill does not affect that. 

“Mr. Green. That is the case now, but 
under this bill this may not be the case. 


“Mr. Cable. This bill does not affect 
the citizenship of children at all, neither 
does it give to the child of an American 


citizen who marries an alien the citizen- 


ship of the mother, because the law pro- 
vides that citizenship comes from the 
father and not from the mother. 


“Mr, LaGuardia. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

“Mr. Cable. Yes. 

“Mr. LaGuardia. Is it not true that 
under existing law, since 1922, when we 
passed the Cable Act, an American woman 
retains her American citizenship? 

“Mr. Cable. That is true except in one 
instance. 


“Mr. LaGuardia. It is also true that 
an American woman marrying an alien 
who has not resided in the United States 
may, upon her return, be repatriated. 

“Mr. Cable. If she married the alien 
prior to September 22, 1922. 

“Mr. LaGuardia. Therefore all that 
your bill really does—and the House 
should know the real facts—is to provide 
the retention of citizenship to women who 
have married aliens who are not eligible 
to citizenship. 

“Mr. Johnson of Washington. Is not 
that equitable? 


“Mr. Cable. That is the last discrimi- 
nation against women. 


“Mr. Green. Does not the gentleman 
think they should reside in the United 
States? Suppose they reside in some 
foreign country for years. Is not the hus- 
band the head of the family? Do you 
want to destroy the home? 


“Mr. Cable. The husband’s citizenship 
is not a bit more sacred than the wife’s. 
This bill protects the American woman. 
If she marries an alien, which she has a 
right to do, our first duty is to safeguard 
her American citizenship. In such a case 
his citizenship is by no means more sacred 
than is hers. We can not, we must not 
take from her her birthright. 


“Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Sabath). 

“Mr. Sabath. Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand the conference report, this law is 
required because of the Cable Act. 


“What the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Cable) now desires is to take care of 
American heiresses who have married into 
the nobility of Europe—the counts or no- 
counts, the dukes or dukelets—and after 
these heiresses are relieved of their for- 
tunes and are discarded, America again 
becomes good enough, and, having ex- 
patriated themselves, they seek to return 
here. 


“The gentleman from Ohio states that 
all the ladies’ organizations and societies 


are in favor of this proposed legislation, 


have approved this bill, and are clamor- 
ing for its passage. I am inclined to con- 
cede that all the leaders of ladies’ organi- 
zations, not the women’s organizations 


Equal Rights 


themselves, but the leaders of the organi- 
zations, many of them with marriageable 
daughters seeking to emulate and pene- 
trate the nobility of Europe, and appre- 
hensive of the future of their daughters, 
are seeking this legislation. 

„J have no sympathy with the Ameri- 
can heiresses, nor the mothers seeking to 
crash the social and nobility circles of 
Europe through their daughters—which 
this bill will encourage—or desire to en- 
courage them in their foolhardy aspira- 
tions. 

“Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, I 
think it is an insult to American citizens. 
Instead of aiding them we should dis- 
courage them. I feel that they should 
recognize by this time that, with few ex- 
ceptions, these marriages have been un- 
happy experiences; and, I repeat, in the 
interest of not only American womanhood 
but American manhood also, this practice 
should be discouraged, because there is 
no title whatever nobler than the title of 
the American citizen. 

“Tf you think this legislation is so badly 
needed, well and good; but it is my belief 
that whenever a woman of that kind dis- 
regards her own citizenship as an Ameri- 
can and gives preference to a member of 
the foreign nobility over a splendid Ameri- 
can citizen she has chosen her lot and I 
say, let her remain there. (Applause.) 

“Mr. Cable. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question.” 

The bill then was passed. Despite the 


passage of H. R. 10672, women are still 


not on an equal footing with men as re. 
gards the transmission of nationality to 
their children. 


Maryland Man Institutes Important Reform 


tunity took a tremendous forward 

stride in Baltimore the other day 
when at the instance of William H. 
Lawrence, one of the leaders of the Balti- 
more bar and a member of the City Ser- 
vice Commission, the Commission went 
on record as opposing discrimination 
against women who win places on eligible 
lists for positions in what is called the 
“Competitive Class of Classified City 
Service.” | 

The reform instituted by Mr. Lawrence 
was effected so quietly that comparatively 
few Baltimoreans, even among those who 
are interested in Equal Rights, realized 
that it had taken place, or the full signifi- 
cance of Mr. Lawrence's courageous 
action. 

The door to public service, long tightly 
closed against women, and since the pas- 
sage of the Nineteenth Amendment only 
grudingly opened at infrequent intervals 
to a few scattered applicants, has swung 
back. It is doubly interesting that this 
notable improvement in the condition of 


a HE struggle for equality of oppor- 


women in Baltimore has been brought 
about by a man, to whom, for that very 
reason, all the more ‘credit and honor is 
due. 


To explain as briefly as possible, under 


the Home Rule Charter of Baltimore City, 
the Classified City Service is divided into 
four divisions, into what is known as the 
exempt, competitive, non-competitive and 
labor classes. Of these the only one which 
requires as a preliminary to eligibility 
that the candidate prove his fitness by 
submitting to an examination is the com- 
petitive class. Among the rules regulating 
these examinations and the subsequent 
certification of successful applicants to 
the head of the department who makes 
the appointments, is one which provides 
“for the preparation of lists of candidates 
eligible for employment, which lists in 
the case of the competitive class shall be 
arranged in the order of the relative 
standing of applicants as determined by 
the Commission.“ 

The other rule provides “for the certi- 
fication, as occasion may require, to the 
appointing officer of the persons eligible 


to employment under the rules of the 
Commission, provided that in the case of 
the Competitive Class such certification 
shall include only the fwe persons stand- 
ing highest on the appropriate eligible list, 
or the person or persons on such list when 
it contains fiwwe names or less.” 


Simple rules and easy enough to under- 
stand and carry out, it would seem. But 
the law as written and as carried out, it 
appears, were two widely divergent things. 


Complaint was made that, when depart- 
ment and bureau heads applied to the 
Commission for additions to their staffs, 
these heads frequently, if not invariably, 
expressed a preference for men. Ergo 
only men were certified. 


When this state of affairs was brought 
to Mr. Lawrence’s attention—he is the 
newest accession.to the ranks of the City 
Service Commission—it is said he re- 
fused to believe it was true; quite natu- 
rally, because such practices are utterly 
foreign to the purpose and spirit which 
underlies government by civil service. He 
consented, however, to make an investi- 
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gation. That the complaints were well- 
founded is proven by the Commission’s 
action. 

In fact, those who made the complaints 
contended that women under civil ser- 
vice regulations had less chance to win 
city positions than under the spoils sys- 
tem since, under the latter, a woman with 
sufficient political backing could aspire 
to a good position while, under the civil 
service system, as recently administered, 
her chances for a worthwhile position, 
such as senior clerk, accountant or 
auditor, were practically nil. 

Not many years ago a woman of ex- 
cellent qualifications who wished to take 
an examination for one of the better posi- 


tions in the competitive class of the ser- 
vice was told she would be wasting her 
time if she took the examination, because 
the head of the department would not 
consider a woman candidate. They said 
that, if she took the examination and 
passed at the head of the list, she would 
not be appointed, although it was ad- 
mitted that both as regards preparation 
and experience she was far better equipped 
for the job than any of the men who had 
applied. 

This is not the first time that Mr. 
Lawrence has placed himself gratuitously 
on the side of justice and fair play. The 
teachers of Baltimore City and Baltimore 
County found him a strong ally when they 
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were struggling for decent salaries. 

President Robertson of Goucher Col- 
lege, an educator of note, is urging women 
who have the qualifications and the 
inclination in that direction to prepare 
themselves for public service, a field 
which he says is being more and more 
neglected by men because of their in- 
creasing absorption in and pre-occupation 
with business. Mr. Lawrence’s step is 
therefore in line with the most progres- 
sive thought of the time, and he deserves 
the praise and congratulations of all 
fair-minded Baltimoreans, but especially 
of the professional women from whose 
path he has removed an obstacle of no 
mean proportions. 


Eastern States Active in Legislatures 


Bill No. 48 before the House Mis- 

cellaneous Business Committee in 
Trenton, New Jersey, on February 17, 
1931. Assembly Bill No. 48 proposes the 
establishmnet of a nine-hour day and a 
forty-eight-hour week for females working 
in laundries, bakeries, restaurants, manu- 
facturing and mrecantile establishments. 
The bill was introduced in the House of 
Assembly by Assemblyman Hand of Union 
County. 


Q HEARING was held on Assembly 


Mrs. G. B. Cushing, president of the ) 


Consumers’ League, was chairman for the 
affirmative side, and Miss Leila Enders, 
New Jersey chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party, acted for the opposition. 

Katherine T. Wiley, secretary of the 
New Jersey Consumers’ League, stated 
that the great majority of concerns in 
New Jersey already maintained working 
schedules in conformity with the bill “be- 
cause they had learned that it pays in the 
long run.” Also that the purpose of the 
bill was merely to bring the laggards up 
to the tune of the times. “Men can fight 
their own battles, but upon the State of 
New Jersey falls the duty of protecting 
the exploited woman worker,” she said. 

Beatrice Miles, secretary of the New 
Jersey Tuberculosis League, attributed 
the heavy deaths among women workers 
to long hours and unsatisfactory working 
conditions. 

Kate Kanter, for the Council of Jewish 
Women; Marion Douglas, for the League 
of Women Voters; Mrs. J. Anderson, for 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mr. Hugh V. Reilly, for the Federation of 
Labor, and three industrial workers, 
asked that the bill be given favorable con- 
sideration. 

Former Senator Charles C. Pilgrim of 
Newark, representing the New Jersey 
Manufacturers’ Associati6n, asserted that 
‘no greater wrong could be done at this 
time than to enact such legislation.” He 
believed in view of the present business 
depression, restriction of working hours 
for women would act as a deterent to eco- 


nomic recovery. “The right to labor was 
a personal right,” the Senator said, “and 
to control it by legislation enters the field 
of the almost impossible.” 

Enactment of the measure, in the opin- 
ion of Leila Enders, representing the New 
Jersey Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party, would be a denial of the equality 
of men and women before the law. “Once 
New Jersey admits inequality of status 
for females in the industries, the next step 
will be inequalities for teachers, business 
and professional women, as was attempted 
in California. In five years the New Jer- 
sey Branch of the Woman’s Party has 
had ten discriminations based upon sex 
removed from the New, Jersey statute 
books. We are proud that our State is 
now fairly clear of such discriminatory 
legislation, and we resent and are op- 
posed to Assembly Bill No. 48, which 
would be an entering wedge for new in- 
equalities for women. New Jersey men 
and women are entitled to receive from 
their legislators the same rights, the same 
restrictions, and the same protection. If 
our laws are to regulate industry, they 
should not do so sentimentally, but scien- 
tifically, so men as well as women may 
have health protection.” If the bill must 
be reported, she urged that it be amended 
by substituting the word “person” for 
the word “female.” 

Jane Norman Smith of New York rep- 
resented the Industrial Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. She told of the 
trouble the 48-hour law was causing in 
New York State and the experience of 
many New York State wage-earning 
women. She explained the inaccuracies 
of some industrial surveys; also the vast 
difference between a 48-hour law and a 
48-hour schedule. The consideration of 
the Federation of Labor was also made 
more comprehensible by her. Opposition 
to the bill was also presented by Mar- 
garet Laird of Newark, the New Jersey 
Hotel Association, the National Restau- 
rant Association, and the New Jersey 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


HE New York City Committee of the 

Woman’s Party held a very successful 
luncheon on February 2 at the Barbizon 
Club, 63rd street and Lexington avenue. 

The speakers were Mary Hamilton, New 
York’s first policewoman, who spoke of 
the need of equal enforcement of existing 
prostitution laws and the need of change 
in court procedure. Mrs. Hamilton is 
urging that every defendant be repre- 
sented by a lawyer ,and if she cannot af: 
ford to retain a lawyer the court should 
designate one; that defendants should be 
encouraged to testify and their witnesses 
should testify; that the testimony of the 
arresting officer should not be given more 
weight simply because it is the testimony 
of an officer; that the other party to the 
offence—the “unknown man”—should ap- 
pear in court and be identified as a com- 
plainant and should testify; that the sys- 
tem now used by the Police Department 
of using “stool pigeons” and “squeals” to 
bring about arrests does not aim at a fair, 
just and honest enforcement of the law 
and should be abolished. 

Jane Norman Smith presided and pre- 
sented the National Woman’s Party bill 
to amend the prostitution law, which has 
been introduced in the Legislature by 
Assemblyman Jenks. This bill takes from 
the existing law the words: “or who is a 
common prostitute, who has no lawful 
employment whereby to maintain herself,” 
and adds a new clause: “The term ‘pros- 
titution’ as used in this subdivision is an 
act of the male as well as of the female, 
and includes the giving or receiving of 
the body for sexual intercourse where 
compensation therefore shall have been 
offered, given or received.” 

The chief objection of legislators and 
some magistrates to this clause is that a 
woman prostitute and a corrupt police- 
man might easily blackmail an innocent 
man. It appears that “innocent men” 


will be in no worse position than inno- 
cent women are in now. Women, by the 
thousands, have been blackmailed under 
the existing prostitution law, not only in 
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New York City, but, according to the be- 
lief of many people who ought to know, in 
many other large cities in the United 
States. 

The Jury Service and Guardianship 
bills were also discussed. 

Mary Murray, chairman of the Indus- 
trial Council, asked for active work on 
the part of every member in favor of the 
Kirkland-Jenks bill to allow women res- 
taurant workers the right to work on a 
night shift. 

Genevieve Parkhurst, formerly a con- 
tributing editor of the Pictorial Review, 
told of how her own experience in earning 


a living as a newspaper writer had con- 


vinced her of the soundness of the posi- 
tion of the Woman’s Party on the ques- 
tion of industrial equality for women and 
its opposition to special labor laws. 


Rebecca Hourwich spoke on the resolu- 
tion introduced in the Legislature by As- 
semblyman Swartz to remove married 
women from State, county and municipal 
employment, and also from the educa- 
tional system of the State, and urged 
every woman to protest to the legislative 
leaders against its passage. (The resolu- 
tion was subsequently defeated. ) 


Equal Rights 


Anita Pollitzer appealed for Equa. 
Ricuts subscriptions, new members and 
more active work from old members. 

Elizabeth Selden Rogers offered two 
resolutions, which were unanimously 
passed, one in favor of the Jenks prostitu- 
tion bill, to be sent to legislative leaders 
in New York and to the Governor, and the 
other against the dismissal of married 
women from public and private employ- 
ment. 

Sarah Pell offered a resolution, which 
was passed, urging the preservation of 
National Headquarters. 


Fanny Bunand-Sevastos to Exhibit in Baltimore 


Greek-French painter and secretary 

of the Inter-American Commission 

of Women, an exhibit of whose work 
opens at the Charcoal Club, Baltimore, 
Maryland, on March 15, has received dis- 
tinguished recognition from. the leading 
critics of our time. A niece of the famous 
sculptor, Bourdelle, with whom she 
studied during the last four years of his 
life, Miss Bunand-Sevastos has exhibited 
in the Salon des Tuileries in Paris every 
year since 1927. Some of her pictures 
have been reproduced in L’Amour de 
L’ Art, a coveted distinction among artists. 
From early childhood she has known 
the companionship of artists and writers. 
Anatole France, Pierre Mille, and others, 
were intimate friends of her family. Her 
mother is a leading French Feminist and 
successful business woman, and for sev- 
eral years edited La Revue de la Femme; 
and her father was a well-known writer. 
In Bourdelle’s studio, Miss Bunand- 
Sevastos saw the most interesting people 


F ANNY BUNAND-SEVASTOS, young 


Equality for HE President's 
Women signature writ- 
World-Telegram, ten across a bill 


New York City, that passed during 


1 Congress will bring 


to a successful end 
the most important battle women have 
carried on since the suffrage campaign. 

It is the Cable Nationality bill, last of 
a long series which have granted women, 
in piecemeal fashion, equal nationality 
rights with men. It removes the last legal 
discrimination against American women 
who marry foreigners by giving them the 
right to retain their citizenship even if 
they marry aliens inadmissible to citizen- 
ship. 

The old idea that a woman must of 
necessity think her husband’s thoughts, 
and feel his emotions, and share his loyal- 
ties has been placed where it belongs, 
with the coal oil lamps and starched petti- 
coats of another era. If this was ever 


the closing days of: 


in Paris: society people, politicians, 
artists, sometimes even kings and queens; 
since Elizabeth of Belgium was Bour- 
delle’s friend and great admirer, and 
Carol of Roumania was also a patron and 
visitor to his studio. 

Miss Bunand-Sevastos’s work has been 
praised for its freshness, its sincerity, 
and its immediacy of presentation. There 
are no veils between her pictures and the 
beholder. She has the rare quality of 
presenting her subject without diviga- 
tions nor uncertainties. Her work is ani- 
mate with youth, but her technique, as 
Le Temps noted in an enthusiastic review, 
is already sure. 

An interesting group of sculpture by 
Angela Gegory is being exhibited with the 
paintings of Miss Bunand-Sevastos. Miss 
Gregory is the only American who studied 
under the personal supervision of Bour- 
delle. Upon graduation from the New- 
comb Art School in New Orleans, she 
won a scholarship to the Paris branch of 


Press Comment 


true, it is not true today, and it is time 
we recognized the fact. 

Perhaps one of these days it will occur 
to us that a woman is a sufficiently re- 
sponsible being to have legal rights to her 
own earnings, to will her own property, 
to establish her own rseidence, and to as- 
sert equal authority with her husband 
over her own children, 


Wives’ Jobs 


The Examiner, 
San Francisco, Cal., 
February 14, 1931 


ROPOSED ieg- 
islation which 
would discriminate 
against married 
women in business 
and professions will 
be studied by the Northern Conference of 
the California League of Women Voters. 
The local drive against married women 
in industry is a form of witch burning. It 
is an effort to pick out some defenseless 
scapegoats and punish them because eco- 
nomie conditions the world over are not 
so good. 


the New York School of Fine and Applies 
Art. She attended classes at the Acad- 
emie de la Grande Chamuiere, while learn- 
ing stone cutting and drawing at Bour- 
delle’s studio. Later, she worked wholly 
under the master’s personal direction in 
his studio. Upon her return to New 
Orleans in 1928, she was appointed sculp- 
tor for the two-million-dollar Court and 
Jail Building for the Parish of Orleans. 
This appointment, the only one of its 
magnitude ever given so young a woman 
sculptor in this country, offered her a 
unique opportunity to work out those 
problems of the relationship of sculpture 
and architecture upon which Bourdelle 
cast such light. Miss Gregory’s work 
since then has been highly successful from 
both the artistic and the popular point 
of view. She was elected to honorary life 
membership in Le Petit Salon of New 
Orleans in 1930, and this year to associate 
membership in the National Sculpture 
Society. She has won numerous awards 
and medals. 


In any specific industry, if it is con- 
sidered absolutely necessary to lay off 
some one, managers are inclined to feel 
that a married woman should be laid off 
if she has a husband working and making 
a good salary. But it is equally natural 
that a young man whose parents can sup- 
port him should be laid off under similar 
circumstances. Yet no general rule of dis- 
criminating against married women 
should be made any more than one should 
be made in the case of young men with 
prosperous parents. 


A Wife's Residence 


The Sun, 
New York City, 
March 2, 1931 


MARRIED 

woman’s legal 
residence is that of 
her husband; she 
cannot create a 
legal residence for 
herself apart from him merely to suit her 
convenience or pleasure. In expounding 
this doctrine for the Court of Appeals 
Judge Pound reviewed the question of 
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whether the will of Mabel Daggett should 
be filed in Orange County or in New York 
County. Mr. and Mrs. Daggett lived 
amicably together during her lifetime. 
She had independent means, traveled 
abroad with her husband, lived with him 
in hotels in New York and owned the 
house in Orange County, where he claimed 
residence. In making her will she de- 
scribed herself as a resident of New York 
and in other ways indicated her choice of 
residence here. If Mrs. Daggett had been 
a single woman, Judge Pound said, she 
would have been free to select her own 
residence or domicile, to elect between her 
country home and the city. He con- 
tinued : 

“A woman upon marriage takes the 
domicile of her husband by operation of 
law and the legal domicile of the wife is 
prima facie that of her husband. This 
rule, no donbt, is a creation and a sur- 
vival of the theory of the common law 
that her very being was merged in that of 


Suffrage Bill Passes Tokio House 
OMEN won a victory in the House 
of Representatives in Japan on Feb- 
ruary 28 when a bill was passed granting 
them equal franchise rights with men in 
elections for city, town and village 
autonomous assemblies. 


The bill now. goes to the House of Peers. 


A similar bill, introduced by a private 
member, passed the lower House at the 
last session, but was shelved in the House 
of Peers. 


Woman Immigration Commissioner 

A NNA C. M. TILLINGHAST of Bos- 
ton recently took the oath of office 

before Judge Harold Williams for her 

second term as immigration commissioner 

for the port of Boston. 

Mrs. Tillinghast is the only woman in 
the United States to hold this important 
position. She was first appointed in 1927 
and was recently reappointed for another 
four-year term by President Hoover. 

She was formerly a lecturer for the na- 
tional W. C. T. U. and chairman of the 
Republican Women of Massachusetts. 


Plan Fight for Vote 
NUMBER of prominent French 
women are preparing to stage a 
Boston Tea Party, according to press re- 
ports. Despairing of ever persuading the 
Senate to give them the franchise, they 
have decided to unfurl a banner with the 
device, No taxation without representa- 
tion.” | 
Lucie de la Rue Mardrus, a prominent 
writer; Marcelle Romee, actress of the 
Comedie Francaise, and Marie Alexandre, 
curator of the National Library, with sev- 
eral other professional women, including 
several lawyers, have decided to refuse to 


her husband. Modern statutes have done 
much to give married women a legal 
status apart from their husbands, but the 
wife is still the subordinate in many ways. 

“Unity of person no longer exists, but 
the husband is still the head of the family, 
the bread-winner in theory and duty, if 
not in fact. He selects the place of abode 
of the family and it is the duty of the 
wife to abide by his decision unless it is 
unsafe or imprudent for her to do so. If, 
in fact, as in this case, the husband 


chooses to live with the wife in her home, 


her status remains unchanged. It is his 
choice that ‘governs, not hers, until he 
forfeits it.” 

The court said that if Mr. Daggett had 
chosen to leave his Orange County house 
he might have taken his wife with him to 
his new domicile, but even her physical 
presence would not be required to effect 
the change. Her domicile or residence 
would follow his. While the rule that a 


Feminist Notes 


pay taxes on their earned incomes, thus 
compelling prosecution and the attach- 
ment of their property—whereupon they 
will fight the issue to the Supreme Court. 

For many years the Chamber of Depu- 
ties has favored equal suffrage, which the 
Senate has steadfastly opposed. At the 
opening of the present session of Parlia- 
ment, a committee of the Senate, to which 
was referred some years ago a bill passed 
by the Chamber granting the vote to 
women, has pointedly elected as chairman 
and secretary, respectively, two of the 
most determined opponents of Equal 
Rights. 

Any Frenchman who has attained his 
majority may be a candidate for the 
Chamber, but Senators must be at least 
forty years of age. In practice the aver- 
age age in the Senate is about sixty years. 


Honoring Militancy 
8 of the most unusual and effective 
methods of gaining attention used by 
the militant Feminists in the English suf- 
frage campaign was to chain themselves 
with handcuffs—for which the keys had 
been thrown away—to the barred grill- 
work in the Women’s Gallery which shut 
women off from view of the House of 
Commons. Then unhindered and invio- 
late against removal for at least an hour 
or two while someone sawed frantically 
away with a file at the handcuffs, the 


Feminists, who were barred from appear 


ing on the floor of the House, could speak 
their minds. 

Now the British Government honors its 
fighting women by setting up the grill, 
with brass tablets of remembrance, in the 
window panels of the central lobby of the 
House of Commons. The grills, which 
were orginally intended to prevent dis- 
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married woman’s domicile is always that 
of her husband has been modified in this 
country and, when justified by her hus- 
band’s conduct, she may make her home 
apart from him to establish a domicile to 
sue for divorce and perhaps for other pur- 
poses, Judge Pound said it had never been 
held that a married woman of means may 
establish a separate domicile by doing 
those things by which a husband could 
establish residence. 


Married women now have a wealth of 
freedom compared to that granted to 
them by the common law, ‘but until the 
Legislature acts, the court said, they can- 
not acquire a separate domicile when they 
have no justification or excuse for leaving 
their residence. Judge Pound noted that 
one of the limitations in this State is that 
a woman may not sue her husband for 
damages for personal injuries. Disabili- 


ties on account of sex and marriage still 
remain. 


traction of members’ minds through views 
of women, came down quickly enough 
from the gallery when women got the vote. 


Average Business Woman 

HE average business woman is a little 

more than forty-one years old, is un- 
married, has one dependent, has worked 
about thirteen years—most of the time at 
one job—and earns $1,500. These facts 
are the revelations made by the statistics 
gathered from more than 14,000 members 
of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. 

If the business woman has a college de- 
gree, her earning capacity goes up to an 
average of $1,700 a year, and if she has a 
master’s degree that adds about $300 
more. Women with doctor’s degrees 
ironically enough earn less, because most 
of them are teaching or are engaged in 
social science work. 


Unusual Jobs 
ELIEVE it or not, there are still a 
few new and comparatively untried 
jobs now opening up for women. 
Henrietta Gloff of Santa Fe, New Mexi- 
co, is the first woman “courier” for a rail- 
road. She and the thirty-nine other 
women who have been employed since she 
pioneered, travel with tourists on side 
trips and motor cruises run by the rail- 
roads from their main lines to visit Indian 
reservations. They act rather as hostesses 
of the trip. Requirements for this job 
include a good education and knowledge 
of the history of the Southwest, a knowl- 
edge of Spanish and of Indian arts and 
crafts. The railroad maintains a school 


of instruction for its couriers. 
Marjory Quigley of Los Angeles has an 
unusual job, that of handwriting expert, 
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specializing in criminal cases. She says, 
“The work can be done just as well by a 
woman as by a man, but to succeed she 
must give years of preparation to it.” 

Then there is Mary E. Smith, also of 
Los Angeles, who specializes in managing 
political campaigns. 

And there are probably lots more. 


Exploring 

LIZABETH STEEN, 30-year-old Uni- 

versity of California post-graduate 
student, returned in January from her 
lonely and adventuresome trip among the 
untamed Indians of Brazil. She plans to 
earn her doctor of philosophy degree by 
her writings on her exploration. 


Accompanied only by natives, who at 
times refused to follow her, Miss Steen 
went into the innermost part of Brazil. 
Her most exciting adventure was a visit 
to the Tapirape Indian tribe, warlike and 
primitive. For this expedition the Bra- 
zilian Government loaned her a detail of 
ten soldiers. 

She was well received, almost too well, 
she said, since the Indians, particularly 
their chief, wanted her to stay with them. 


Impatient after waiting almost a month 
for her army escort, Miss Steen started 
off alone, paddling a heavy dugout for 
eight days, but the arrows of hostile 
tribes became more numerous and more 
accurate and she turned back to await 
the soldiers and a more modern dugout 
with an outboard motor. 


Fighting off crocodiles, poisonous sting- 
rays and snakes, going without food and 
water for days, losing narrow trails 
standing muggy weather and tantalizing 
insects were only a few of the many hard- 
ships encountered on the search for the 
Tapirapes. 


A Logical Result 


HE WORLD TOMORROW, for 

March, reports an unusual but not 
entirely to be wondered at result of the 
recent order in Roumania barring all mar- 
ried women from work. 


The magazine reports that since the 
issuance of that order there has been a 
tremondous increase in divorce, until they 
average almost 100 a week, particularly 
among women workers in Government 
jobs. 


News from the Field 


OLLOWING the unanimous resolution 

of a National Woman’s Party meet- 
ing at Alva Belmont House, national 
headquarters, in Washington, D. C., the 
following telegram was sent on March 2 
to the Governors of every State: 


“National Woman’s Party calls 
your attention to nation-wide effort 
to throw women out of night work 
and otherwise to handicap them 
by legislation or regulation restrict- 
ing their conditions of labor, but 
not those of their men competi- 
tors. We urge you to oppose every 
such effort in your own State. Wom- 
en work because of economic neces- 
sity and should have equal opportu- 
nity with men to get and hold a job. 


(Signed) “Mrs. Harvey W. WILEy, 
“National Chairman.” 

The immediate occasion of the Woman’s 
Party meeting was to protest against 
the wholesale dismissal of women from 
all night work jobs in the cotton textile 
mills, in accordance with a resolution of 
the Cotton Textile Institute providing 
that such dismissal be effected by March 1. 

Woman’s Party speakers protested ener- 
getically against the injustice of throw- 
ing women out of night work for no other 
reason than that they are women, and 
with no provision for giving them day- 
time jobs. One of the most lamentable 
features of this procedure was declared to 
be the fact that publicity is being given 


it as a so-called “protective” measure de- 
signed for the “welfare” of the women 
concerned. 


Mrs. Wiley asserted that it does not 
benefit women to take away their means 
of livelihood, and other speakers pointed 
out that regulations similar to that of the 
Cotton Textile Institute are being pro- 
posed as legislative measures in many of 
the legislatures now in session. 


The sending of the above telegram to 
the Governors of every State in the Union 
was decided upon as part of a nation- 
wide campaign to combat discriminations 
against women in industry. 


Some Unequal Measures Defeated 


N THE midst of the bad news concern- 
ing the displacement of women during 
the depression to make way for men, there 
comes some good news of the rejection of 
legislative measures which would dis- 
criminate against women trying to earn 
their living. 

The Lincoln (Nebraska) Star reported 
on March 4 that the Nebraska State Sen- 
ate Labor Committee had voted to reject 
a bill which would have limited female 
labor to eight hours a day without put- 
ting the same restriction on male labor. 

The Richmond (Virginia) Times-Dis- 
patch reported on February 22 that the 
Charlottesville City School Board unani- 
mously reaffirmed its action taken on May 
4, 1926, declining to put any restriction 


whatever upon the employment of married 
women teachers. 


Equal Rights 


However, the divorced women do not 
leave their husbands after their divorces, 
but continue to live with them “without 
benefit of clergy, but with benefit of 
double income.” 


Woman Prosecutor 
ROUGHT up doing “men’s jobs” on a 
Nebraska farm, Dora Nelson, of Hol- 
drege, has taken over another “man’s 
job” and is now one of the few women 
county prosecutors in the country. 

After working in the fields with farm 
hands, Miss Nelson attended school, took 
a limited course in stenography, obtained 
work in an attorney’s office, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1929. Her 
employer was the county prosecutor for 
Phelps County, Nebraska. During his 
vacations, Miss Nelson ably conducted a 
number of cases. 

When her employer decided to retire, 
she hesitated about running for the office 
but finally did so, on the Republican 
ticket, and was elected by a majority of 
200. 

“Justice, peace, and tranquillity,” is her 
slogan for her duties as law enforcement 
officer. 


“The essence of the resolution adopted 
five years ago was to the effect that for all 
vacancies the best-trained individuals pos- 
sible should be secured,” the Times-Dis- 
patch said. 

In many other places where efforts have 
been made to bar married women from 
public employment or to restrict women 
workers in ways in which men are not 
restricted, nothing has happened so far, 
leaving women as nearly free and equal 
as they were under the law, although final 
action has not been taken, as in these 
cases, to kill the impending discrimina- 
tory legislation. 


Married Women to Retain Rights 
ENEVIEVE ALLEN of the California 
Branch reports that defeat seems 
likely of Assembly Bill Number 138 di- 
recting the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion to restrict the examination of mar- 
ried women for public positions, and the 
Assembly Bill Number 1630 prohibiting © 
the employment of married women by the . 
State, county and city governments. Mrs. 
Allen writes: 

„J do not believe that either of the 
bills will be voted out of committee, for 
the opposition is very pronounced and 
vocal, even the most conservative women 
are uttering indignant protests.” 
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